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A Practical Means to Picture Appreciation 


LEON 


L. WINSLOW 


Specialist in Drawing and Industrial Training, State Education Department, Albany, N. 


1 preagirraae ago | attended a meet- 
\ ing of teachers where the lesson in 
Appreciation was discussed, apprecia- 
tion in general, the appreciation of fine 
art, of music, of literature, of science, 
of everything. It is a practice among 
pedagogues to complicate problems 
of this kind by making them complex, 
to theorize with terms applied to a 
multitude of situations rather than to 
a specific instance or even to a particu- 
lar field. 


we must try to be specific. 


In our application of terms 


WHat APPRECIATION IMPLIES 


To me, the word appreciation implies 


several ideas all bearing upon one 


main thought, a unity made up of 


paragraph is 
is definite 


subordinate ideas as a 


made up of sentences. It 


and objective; we cannot appreciate 
without appreciating something; let us 
hear the last of appreciation in general. 

I hope to make this article interesting 
and I want it to be correct. 
that what I think 
upon this subject may not agree with 
I shall have 
to make my arguments convincing. A 
that to 
appreciate anything is to be deeply or 


I realize 


and may express 


what others have written. 


book on synonyms tells me 


keenly sensible of or sensitive to its 


qualities or influences, to see its full 





import, be alive to its value, importance 


or worth. Somehow this definition 


does not satisfy me; it only implies 


what I would have stated all in capitals 
To me such a definition is the dinner 
would have a 


We 


be sensible of qualities and influences 


without the dessert. | 


more dynamic production. ma\ 
see the full import, be alive to values, 
and yet be entirely passive toward a 
subject, making no decision involving 
judgment or choice. Must we not 
form our own opinion of the subject's 
claim to goodness? ‘There is the subject 
effect 


appreciation must involve both. 


and its upon us, and complete 
Per- 
haps the greatest consideration of all 
is the attitude of mind which one carries 
must imply a 
The 


reaction which | experience after study- 


away; appreciation 


problem to be solved. mental 
ing a picture may be either positive o1 
negative; if positive I shall continue 
to enjoy it, if negative I have already 


formed in my mind a dislike for it. 


THE STAGES IN APPRECIATION 


If | would appreciate a picture, | 
must first approach it in a sympathetic 
way for I know that unless I have an 
open mind it is useless for me to at- 
tempt to acquire by study the facts 
will be 


which it necessary for me to 
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know in order that I may fully familiar- 
ize myself with it; that I can never 
place a correct estimate upon the picture 
until I know the facts; but not until 
I have finally passed judgment am I 
adequately prepared to appreciate. I 
now say of the picture that it is good 
or it is bad art. In either case I shall 
have ample reasons to support my 
verdict. I am sure that future ex- 
perience will uphold this decision, for 
have I not made it thoughtfully? The 
culminating flower of appreciation must 
be that enduring enjoyment or aversion 
which one carries away and which in 
some instances he may deem a valuable 
possession throughout the course of his 
life. In brief then, appreciation has a 
five-fold meaning as expressed in the 
words sympathy, knowledge, familiar- 
ity, judgment, enjoyment, or aversion. 
METHOD OF STUDY 
NEEDED 


A SYSTEMATIC 


As I search back through the remotest 
memories of childhood I find that it is 
impossible for me to recall a time when 
I did not 
enjoyment upon looking at a beautiful 
picture. 


experience real esthetic 
The power to enjoy works of 
art seem to be instinctive were it not 
for the fact that people are continually 
mistaking false for true art. Education 
must put them right; the schools must 
put them right. To my way of thinking 
no one, even though he may possess a 
great amount of innate appreciative 
ability, is able to enjoy or even to 
interpret a masterpiece of fine art to 
the fullest, who has not acquired some 
of this power through systematic in- 
struction gained by tuition, study, or 
In the field 


of esthetic appreciation systematic en- 


thought, or by all three. 


deavor is what really counts. 
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I like to visit a gallery of art when I 
can take time to study the pictures and 
to enjoy those which please me most. 
But what if you should ask me to help 
you to see in a picture that which makes 
it appeal to me. I cannot turn to you 
and say in general terms that it is 
beautiful because it is just right or 
because I like it. Granted that the 
picture is well painted, unless you are 
an art critic you would not care to 
listen to a lecture on technique, granted 
that I could give it: The only way in 
which I might help you to enjoy the 
picture as I do would be by telling you 


Your 


How, then, 


not what I see but how I see. 
eyes are as good as mine. 
do I receive the impression which gives 
It has, of course, 
Why 
have we not thought of this before in 


me so much pleasure? 
come to me through my senses. 


connection with art appreciation? 

Some so-called uncultivated people 
are able to see much of interest in 
pictures while some artists whom | 
have known, men and women of appar- 
ent taste and culture, have been unable 
to read very far beneath the paint. 
Sense interpretation may suggest a 
solution of the riddle; there may be a 
reason for fertility of imagination. 

In conducting classes in the appre- 
ciation of painting I have at times 
experienced difficulty in properly ac- 
quainting my audiences with works of 
art. I think that I have seen my duty 
clearly; I have endeavored to make 
each work of art a part of my experience 
and I have tried to give over as much 
of this experience as possible. But 
the spark of life has been lacking. I 
have been disappointed in the result, 
and I have felt that others were too. 
Their faces have told me so, and I 
have hesitated, pointer in hand, before 
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the screen, myself trying to solve the 
secret of my picture’s appeal. 

There must be a door at which one 
may enter upon knowledge and famil- 
iarity as applied to art. Any amount 
of talking about artistic merit will 
contribute very little to one’s attitude 
toward a picture. I am convinced that 
a proper attitude can be gained only 
through conscious sense interpretation. 
We have a picture and an individual. 
How is the individual to be brought to 
appreciate the picture fully?- You say 
that he must first put himself in the 
place of the artist who painted it. A 
most simple task, it would 
Still we have nothing tangible with 


seem. 


which to work. 

The artist, whoever and wherever 
he was when he painted the. picture, 
was there, alive to all of the interest 
and emotion which his environment 
furnished, inspired by impressions re- 
He was 
very much alive; could see, hear, smell, 
feel, taste. 


ceived through all the senses. 


SENSE INTERPRETATION 
RECOMMENDED 


(CONSCIOUS 


If |! am to help you to see in a picture 
that which I see in it you must, of 
course, put yourself in my place. I 
am the man who painted it and you 
must be, too, if you are to enjoy what 
| enjoy. You must try to adopt the 
artist’s mood and see things as he saw 
them. You can do this. When his 
picture speaks to you it will stimulate 
you to see what he saw, to hear what 
he heard, to smell, feel, or taste what he 
smelt, felt, or tasted. All the impres- 
sions received by the artist came to 
him through these same senses, and if 
you would call up in your consciousness 
like experiences you may fully interpret 
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the picture’s story. There is no doubt 
in my mind but that the artist himself 
would be better able to interpret his 
own picture some time after he has 
painted it, by recalling his impressions 
in terms of the senses. Sense inter- 
pretation is the logical approach to 
picture appreciation. 

Whenever I study a picture in terms 
of the five senses I am sure that I have 
read its story completely and that I 
skilfully. If I 


consider the picture, consciously dwell- 


have interpreted it 
ing upon each sense in turn, I am sure, 
when I have finished with the fifth 
sense, that I have concluded my story. 
Not until then have I any right to 
consider the technical side of art. 
What is Millet’s Angelus without the 
sound of the bell, or 
Last Judgment without the cries of the 
damned and the odor of brimstone, or 
a Corot landscape without the sound of 
rustling leaves, the twitter of birds, 
and the perfume of flowers? 

A teacher sometimes comes to me 


Michelangelo’s 


almost with tears in her eyes because 
she must give instruction in Hobbema’s 
Avenue of Trees, Ruisdael’s The Mill, 
Reynold’s Age of Innocence, or what not, 
and can find nothing about the picture 
in the library. Why must we always 
read the story as told by others when 
we should interpret it for ourselves? 
It is a poor picture that will not tell its 
own story 
Of course there are pictures the 
fullest understanding of which requires 
information other than that which an 
individual is able to 
read into them. 


independently 
Even these, however, 
may be interpreted, to a lesser degree, 
through the methods suggested. It 
may be objected that not all of the 


senses are brought into play in the 
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consideration of all pictures. The ob- 
jection is good. Portrait pictures will 
involve seeing and feeling primarily; 
landscapes will bring prominently into 
play hearing, smelling, and, not seldom, 
all of the other senses. Few good 
pictures will involve tasting, to any 
great extent. Murillo’s Boys Eating 
Velons is an excellent example of a 
picture in which the sense of taste is a 
prominent consideration. 

So much excellent material has been 
written upon the appreciation of the 
technical side of art as applied to 
pictures that I shall only touch upon 
this topic, in connection with the dis- 
cussion of a particular example. . 

As has been stated above, a sympa- 
thetic attitude is the prerequisite of 
appreciation. Knowledge will be of 
two kinds, (1) that having to do with 
interpretation and (2) that having to 
do with technique. The appeal will 
come directly through the sense of 
sight, and its completeness will depend 
upon the conscious calling up of images 
suggested by the other senses. Sight 
suggests visual experiences with loca- 
tion, nationality, land formations, ete. 
[t may also suggest the period in history 
and other things. Hearing suggests 
auditory experiences with natural sounds 
such as of the elements (wind, rain, 
ete.), sounds of animal life as a bird’s 
song, a dog’s bark, hoof beats, ete., 
sounds of the human voice, and me- 
chanical sounds such as of musical 
instruments, machinery in operation, 
whistles, bells, hand tools, ete. Smell 
suggests olfactory experiences with 
odors, which will indicate environment, 
season of the year, time of day, ete. 
Feeling suggests cutaneous experiences 
with texture, temperature, humidity, 
pressure, etc.; kinesthetic experiences 
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with muscular activity and movement, 
involving effort, fatigue, rest, etce.; and 
the emotional experiences involving 
love, hate, envy, sympathy, freedom, 
contentment, etc. Taste suggests gus- 
tatory experiences with food, drugs, 
etc. 

Associations with former experiences 
may be called up by each sense in turn. 
In fact we can interpret only in so 
far as we have learned through past 
experiences. Specific past experiences 
will suggest themselves to us, thereby 
rendering our interpretation more in- 
teresting and personal. 
INTERPRETATION OF THE ART ELEMENT 

Let us now investigate the picture’s 
claim to art by considering line, dark 
and light, and color, applying in each 
instance, the principles of rhythm, 
balance, and harmony. 


PassinG JUDGMENT 

After having pursued the study to 
this point we should be thoroughly 
familiar with the subject in hand. We 
are now ready to evaluate it with a 
view to accepting or rejecting it from 
the standpoint of true art. Is the 
picture a masterpiece? The following 
and similar questions should help one 
in determining this: Is the subject a 
picture primarily, or is it a story? 
Does it explain itself sufficiently? would 
it in your opinion justify itself without 
a name? Is it a great conception? 
Is it simple? Has it a familiar subject? 
Do you think that its appeal would be 
universal? Was it painted for all time? 

After having passed judgment you 
are prepared to contemplate the picture, 
experiencing the fullest degree of en- 
joyment or the reverse. 

The above is intended to be synthetic 
rather than analytic; its usefulness 
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must lie in its application. If it does 
not help one to appreciate pictures it is 
worthless theory. For this reason, and 
in order that the 
clear, I am at this point going to write 


discussion may be 


a brief appreciation of George Inness’ 
Peace and Plenty. 


AN APPRECIATION OF “‘PEACE AND 
PLENTY ”’ 

It has been said that America has no 

national art but this is not true. Her 


art may not be as distinguished as 
that of other lands; 
to speak for it nor a long line of eminent 


it has not antiquity 


painters who have drawn their inspira- 
tion from America 
national art, an art of which we have 


her soil. has a 


no reason to be ashamed. Supposing 
her artists have studied abroad, they 
have developed no talents which were 
not theirs We 
terested in what belongs to us and it is 
perhaps for this reason that the doors 
of American hearts are flung open wide 
to the few great men who have gained 
distinction in this line of work. We 
need no introduction to Inness; his 
pictures are introduction enough. If 
one knows nature truly he cannot fail 


before. are most in- 


to love nature’s painter. 

I have before me as I write a repro- 
duction of Inness’ Peace and Plenty, a 
little picture which is perhaps two and 
one-fourth by three inches in size. This 
is all that I have to work from, but the 
print is remarkably clear for one so 
small, and in spite of its dimensions I 
can foresee that within these few square 
inches of area lie hidden from countless 
eyes many beautiful thoughts which 
might take form in the mind could they 
be called systematically into conscious- 
ness. 

I no sooner picked up the picture than 
I was transported to the country, from 
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my little room with its ice covered 
window panes to the harvest fields of 
sunny August, to fields of freedom and 
plenty. grain lie at my 


feet, while but a rod away a couple of 


Sheaves of 


harvesters are engaged in conversation. 
They are taking time to rest for a 
moment from their strenuous labors in 
the sun. Other workers just beyond are 
cutting the grain. Farther away I can 
see a wagon heavily loaded and ready 
Beyond is a stream 
into the But 
near the center of the picture, a little 
toward the left, are a group of elms 
which dominate the whole. The first 
of these stands out alone, a commanding 


to be drawn away. 


winding off distance. 


figure almost perfect in its symmetry. 
It is the favorite tree of my childhood. 
How I long to be among its branches 
with the But 
just now heavy feet seem to fasten me 


breeze upon my face! 
to earth. 

As I look off across the landscape I 
become conscious of the magnitude of 
God’s great out-of-doors. 
ful and still. 
fully I can hear gentle music. 
is resting. A little bird 
yonder elm is singing a_ delicious 
melody. He pauses, as I do, to listen. 
The “gidap”’ and the ‘ and the 
the beneath its 
heavy load are all rendered harmonious 
by distance, while the voices of the 
workers come to me in 


All is peace- 
But when I listen care- 
Nature 
away up in 


‘whoa”’ 


creaking of wagon 


the intervals 
between the bird’s songs. 
click of the upon 
scythe forms a pleasant accent. 


The occa- 
sional stone the 

I close my eyes in order to catch every 
sound. Were I blind I am sure that 
I should know that harvest time has 
come. Oh, the faint, sweet odor of 
the new cut grain! | 
guess the time of day. 


am going to 
Four o'clock. 
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I open my eyes in order to verify this 


decision by consulting the shadows cast 
by the elms. 
They have such a power over me 


How cool those shadows 
are! 
I am certain that eventually I shall 
vield to their call and after cooling 
off in their scattered light, take a dip 
The feeling of freedom 
which such a scene inspires is_ better 


in the stream. 


experienced than described. One is 
at once content to be nature’s child; 
and 
There has settled over the world 
a mantle of perfect peace and quiet. 

I shall not attempt to analyze the 
picture from the technical side. Suffice 
it to say that it meets the requirements 
of great art. The distribution of dark 
and light is excellent; we have in it an 
example of finely balanced attractions 
in which large, simple are 
properly disposed one toward another. 


his cares responsibilities vanish 


away. 


masses 


If any changes in the disposition of 
these 
feeling of rest, of satisfaction, of peace, 
would be destroyed, the unity of the 
whole world would be lost. We find 
balanced balanced 


masses were to be made our 


areas as well as 
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values and balanced interests. As our 
reproduction is in neutral values, we 
‘an enter upon no further consideration 
of color. 

Pe ace 
and Plenty by reading direct the message 
which it me. It 
something different to 


I have come to understand 


has for may mean 
but let 


your interpretation be genuine and | 


you, 


have no doubt but that it will ring true. 
As for myself I have decided that the 
landscape is a masterpiece in the field 
of painting. I would like to 
good reproduction of it on the walls of 
my home am 
that it 
nature, and Nature is universal in her 
appeal. Although 
Peace and Plenty the familiar story of 
the harvest, his painting is nevertheless 
in itself a thing of everlasting beauty, 
its beauty depending, for the most 
part, upon fine choices of line and of 
dark and light, and upon simplicity of 
treatment. The picture 
appeal to men everywhere, but particu- 
larly to Americans. 


have a 


because I convinced 
should appeal to all who love 


Inness recites in 


will always 
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PRINTING DONE IN BOSTON IN 1754, PRINTER UNKNOWN. 
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OF GOOD SPACING AND COMPOSITION HAVING THE APPARENT PROPORTIONS OF THE 


NINTH CARD, 10 X 14 INCHES IN SIZE, IN THE SET 


DIVIDUAL PRODUCTION AS TRAINING FOR HAND AND EYE 
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Elements of Beauty in Printing 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Dean of the Cleveland School of Art 


IV. Tuer PRINTER’S COMPROMISE 


FRIEND sent me not long ago the 

old document reproduced as Plate 
La me at 
because of its subject matter (I have 
had the read it 
through!) but because of its art. It is 
Badly printed, it is nev- 


interested once, not 


never patience to 
noteworthy. 
ertheless an admirable bit of lay-out. 
The combination of Roman type, Italic, 
and ‘Old 
effective. 


English” is rational and 
But the shape of the whole 
is so pleasing! It looks like the golden 
oblong. 

A test of the measures by means of a 
diagonal of the golden oblong reveals 
the facet that the page is broader than 
that the 
narrower. 

Pick up almost any pamphlet or book 
that 


little above the ordinary, or any book 


standard, while text-form is 


has the appearance of being a 


by one of the early printers, if you are 
so fortunate as to have one at hand, 
and you will be very likely to discover 
a similar relation between the measures 
of the page and of the text. 

For example, I find within easy reach 


a copy of the late lamented little 
Handicraft, once published by the 
National League of Handicraft So- 


cieties. The particular number before 
me came from the press of Carl P. 
Rollins of Montague, 


a master printer. 


Massachusetts, 
Its page is wider 
than the golden oblong; its text-form 
is narrower. Close by is the De 
Profundis of Oscar Wilde from the 
Knickerbocker Press, of G. P. Putnam’s 


*Sheet No. 8, published by the Scnoot Arts MaGazine, Worcester, Mass. 


Sons. Its page is wider than the golden 


oblong: its text-form is narrower. 
The same happens to be true of the 
next book I pick up, The Three Things 
by Mary Shipman Andrews, published 
by Little, Brown and Company, but 
printed by the 8. J. Parkhill Company 
of Boston. In first 
glance, the page appears to have the 


each case, at 
proportions of the golden oblong, and 
is perfectly satisfactory to the eye. 
The this 
obvious to anyone who will work out 


reason for will become 


carefully such a sheet as that reproduced 


as Plate X. 


(1) Procure a sheet of transparent 
“Drawing Scale Paper”’ ruled to eighths 


* and from one corner of the 


black ink a 


will strike 


of inches, 


net rule accurately in 
golden oblong diagonal. It 
11-16 of an inch from the opposite 
corner. This sheet will give you the 
best test of the proportions of any 
rectangle in relation to those of the 
Fit 
the diagonal starts over one corner of 
the oblong you wish to measure. Ad- 
just the outside right angle of the net 


to the corresponding right angle of the 


standard. the corner from which 


shape you are to test. Now observe 
where the opposite corner of that shape 
with the 
diagonal. If the corner of the rectangle 
you are testing falls beneath the dia- 


comes reference to drawn 


gonal, the shape is, of course, that of 
the golden oblong. If the corner falls 
to one side of the drawn diagonal it is a 
relatively narrower rectangle; if it falls 
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PLATE X. STUDIES IN PROPORTION SHOWING THAT THE TRADITION AL WELL PROPORTIONED PAGE 
HAS IN EFFECT THE PROPORTION OF THE GOLDEN OBLONG. THIS IS THE TENTH CARD IN THE SET 
SZE 10 X 14 INCHES. MARGINS ONE-HALF INCH AT TOP AND SIDES, AND FIVE-EIGHTHS INCH BELOW 
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to the other side it is a relatively wider 
rectangle. 

(2) By use of this scale lay off and 
cut from white paper a golden oblong 
whose long edge is 5% inches. We 
will call this the page-paper. Cut from 
manila paper, or better from a neutral 
gray paper, a rectangle 2x4 inches. 
We will call this the texrt-paper. Mount 
this text-paper upon the page-paper as 
shown, Fig. 1, Plate X. 

(3) By use of the seale lay off and 
cut from the text-paper a golden oblong 
whose short edge is 24 inches. Cut 
from page-paper a_ rectangle large 
enough to give margins all around this 
text-paper equal in width, top, bottom, 
Mount 


this second text-paper on this second 


and sides, to those in Fig. 1. 


page-paper. Fig. 2. 

Comparing these two lay-outs, Figs. 
1 and 2, it will be seen that the first 
looks too narrow, and the other too 
wide. Neither is as pleasing to the 
eye as the golden oblong. 

(4) Now cut from page-paper a 
rectangle corresponding in length with 
the other two pages, but about halfway 
between the other two in width. Cut 
from the text-paper a rectangle which 
when mounted upon it will give margins 
about like the others. Mount this 
text-paper upon this page-paper, as in 
Experiment with this until 
you are satisfied that it is as beautiful 


Fig. 3. 


in proportion and in the adjustment of 
its margins as possible. Ultimately 
you will find that it has the effect of 
the golden oblong. 

This is the “ Printer’s Compromise.” 
In it the standard golden oblong is 
apparently embodied, although neither 
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page nor text has its measure. The 
text is narrower and its page is wider 
than the standard. But the thing 
looks right. Why? Because the il- 
lusions as to relative lengths of verticals 
and horizontals, and the thrusts of 
such lines when in combination (See 
Plate VII) have here been properly 
adjusted. The result is perfectly satis- 
factory to the trained eye. The printer’s 
rule of thumb for the make-up is: 
The diagonal of the text form should 
be twice the length of a type line. 

It now becomes evident that the 
practice of the best printers, based it 
may be, originally, upon mere feeling, 
first determined by the taste of one 
cultivated man, but now upon tradition, 
finds justification in a modern theory 
whose source may be traced to the 
physiological psychoiogists. 

(5) Collect examples of fine printing 
in which the golden oblong is thus 
embodied, examples of what may be 
called for convenience the optical stand- 
ard oblong. Have them within reach 
of the eye until the eye becomes 
saturated, so to speak, with this ideal. 
Does this “‘compromise”’ or “average”’ 
oblong determine the shape of certain 
business cards, tickets, etc.? Are the 
proportions of the optical standard 
oblong to be read with the long edges 
horizontal, identical with those of the 
optical standard oblong to be read with 
the short edges horizontal? If not, 
why not? 

Another fact now becomes apparent, 
namely, that no mathematical rule can 
be laid down for shapes of pages. Here, 
as in the case of the margins, the 
result must satisfy a cultivated eye. 
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EVERY PRINCIPLE of design can be demonstrated in designing gift cards. Occult Balance, 
Symmetry, Unity, 
in the above ecard. 


Measure, Rhythm, Repetition, Radiation, and Opposition were considered 
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Gift Cards of Our Own 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 


Stanford University, California 


HERE is less satisfactory holiday 

hunting for gift cards than for any 
other gift. Visit any shop where gift 
cards are in evidence and you will note 
how prospective purchasers go over and 
over the display, finding one here and 
discarding it later, at the end possibly 
making a hesitating and unsatisfied 
selection. 

Publishers have stated to me that 
if there is one holiday supply that 
should be rejuvenated it is the gift card 
ideas. We can all recall how dear to 
our eyes were the lace-edged, isinglass, 
snow-incrusted gift cards, which had 
to be handled with finger tips, and the 
singing bird sentiments so daintily 
revealed by a surprise opening of a 
Hap. 

These cards, together with the horse- 
hair sofa and the wax flowers in a glass 
dome, were part of a certain evolution, 
and, of course, the only place now for 
such cards is way down at the bottom 
of some memory box. 

Previous to the world war, America 
was flooded with cards of a gingerbread- 
tinsel order of decorations turned out 
by the million in Germany. These as 
well as postcards were printed in huge 
editions by the German sweat-shop 
methods, which together with certain 
‘“can’t-be-done-better’’ German propa- 
ganda caused our own shops to fall 
back as competitors. 

Now we all know that, no matter how 
perfect the printing may be, the design 
and idea must be the selling factor 
of the gift card. And again, the more 
the idea and wording meet with the 


personal or local trend of the community 
in which it is distributed the better it 
will be accepted. 

That possibly is the reason why you 
and I can’t find what we want when we 
look for a card to express our personal 
feeling, because it was expressed either 
in Dresden or London or Hoboken o1 
Squashville. What we need are cards 
that are typical community expressions 
from the parts of the country from 
which they come. It is just as foolish 
for me to send you a card from Cali- 
fornia with a home-coming sleigh scene 
having snow-burdened roofs for a back- 
ground, as it would be for you to send 
a decoration unrelated to your environ- 
ment. Let’s use motifs and scenes 
and wording which create the charm of 
our home section and we will find that 
it will be doubly welcomed by the 
recipient on that account. 

If the American card is to be en- 
couraged in America, the designing and 
appreciation of such must be started 
right in the art rooms of our schools: 
and the most important part of such a 
problem is the lettering. 

Lettering need not be approached 
with fear and trembling, for it can be 
I know 
lettering 
because they thought it mechanical and 


done with ease and pleasure. 
of students who shunned 


laborious but who, after discovering 
its possibilities, had almost to be 
bribed to do anything else. 

The old masters and artist-craftsmen 
recognized that lettering could be as 
artistic as the worker desired and 
nothing is more beautiful in lettering 
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A GREETING CARD problem involves a card plan and next the arrangement of the lettering 


and style to be used. 


idea goes a long way toward making the card a success. 
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The envelope or container presents opportunity for invention 


\ novel 
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THREE TYPES of lettering easily produced with lettering pens. 1. Roman Lettering, legib! 
: Jncial Letter borderi 3. Ge 
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ind good for all purposes. 2. 1 | Lett 1 formal or written letter. 3 thie 
ring, less legi 


r bordering on a form: 
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than the illuminated manuscripts and 
hooks of those ages. 

The easiest way to produce lettering 
is to use the lettering pens. These 
pens are made with a separate, small 
brass tip which is placed on the pen as 
a fountain. The fountain is filled from 
the quill of the drawing ink bottle just 


as ink is put into a ruling pen. As the 
pens come in about twelve different 
stroke-widths, it is well to have a 


penholder for each size. This will save 


confusion and time. When the pen is 
being used, it should be heid so that 
both sides of the pen point rest on the 
paper. It is not necessary to press 
the pen for wide parts as it will almost 
automatically produce the wide strokes 
when brought downward and the thin 
strokes when brought upward. 

The board on which the drawing is 
made should be placed at about an 
angle of 45 degrees to permit the ink 
well. If 


used the ink, strange to say, refuses to 


to flow too great a slant is 
run up hill, and if the board is placed 
flat the ink on the 
ambitious to arrive. 
Before the 
should be roughly planned so that the 


This 


pen will be too 


beginning a card idea 
general forms may be considered. 
is termed the “dummy.” In planning 
the dummy carefully the 


margins. Good lettering is often spoiled 


consider 


by poor spacing. Because you are 


ignore design 
Every design principle you 


doing lettering do not 
principles. 
know of can be used in lettering just 
as it can be in any art application. 

To prevent your lettering from being 
at a slant or “off its feet,’’ to use the 
printer’s term, you should rule light 
vertical plumb 
letter strokes. 
When lettering remember that unity 


lines to guide your 
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If the finish on 
‘serif’’ is large on the 


must be thought of. 
each stroke or ‘ 
first letter, it 


other letters. 


must be similar on all 
The thin strokes through- 
out a line of lettering should be equal 
in weight. This rule applies also to 
the thick strokes. 
take care of this if used properly and 


The lettering pens 


no undue pressure is placed on the pen. 

A beautiful initial is always a happy 
beginning to a quotation. With color 
or illumination added much charm is 
the soft 


surfaced paper it will be found that a 


possible. If lettering is on 
leather tool or other metal point can 
be used for tooling the initial from the 
the 
silver water colors added with 


back as well as front. Gold or 
prope! 
restraint create a sparkle to the card. 

If your class wishes to raise funds fon 


some worthy enterprise, try having a 


class competition for gift cards. The 
verses can be a problem for the class 
in English. Selecting the best half 
dozen designs, get in touch with an 


engraver and have the students make 
working-drawings. Right ‘there you will 
learn something new about drawing for 
the Then the 


gravings are received, if your school is 


industries. after en- 


one of the fortunate ones with a printing 


department, have your students co- 


operate with the printing students in 
the Plan 
envelopes, which can be easily made by 


securing right colors, ete. 
cutting the paper from patterns and 
then folding and pasting them together. 
students 


cards, they will never again be satisfied 


Once your produce such 
with stock cards made in Germany. 
find re- 
muneration as well as much joy in 


Successful students can 
designing gift cards for their friends’ 
and in time 
market in their own locality. 


needs, could create a 
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Costume Design 
ANNA L. 


(CHARACTER AND RHYTHM 
(Continued ) 


HEN that 


properly characterize a garment 


selecting lines will 
for a definite individual it will be wise 
various kinds of line with 


Selection 


to try out 
drapery of actual materials. 
necessarily becomes a matter of experi- 
the 
variety that exists in human forms is 


mentation and judgment because 


too great and too subtle to permit any 
rules of general applicability to be made 
regarding them. 

When figures are generalized, that is, 
analyzed and placed in type groups, 
it is possible to select definite kinds of 
line that will suit distinctive types of 
people. This is rather cleverly and 
satisfactorily done each season by the 
manufacturers. Also, as dress for the 
street, school, or office wear should to 
a large degree, and wisely, subordinate 
the individual to the functioning of 
the individual in the social scheme, it 
is therefore possible to easily select 
lines for garments that will give to a 
the 
efficiency that is considered desirable 


person appearance of all round 


when in business contact with others. 
individual 
means of line, however, there can be 


For characterization by 
no formula given to meet the emergency 
of differences in individuals, no set of 
rules to guide or govern choice. Out- 
ward form not entirely 
control the differences between people. 
The mind, the soul, heredity, 
environment all play their part in 


alone does 


and 


creating a personality. 
The important thing to emphasize 
line in 


about dress is the “‘sense of 


COBB 


IN LINE 


relation ’’—-its correlation with the lines 


of the figure—its co-operation with the 


activities of a person. For example, 
business dress should not be diverting 
in the sense that a visiting or dancing 
colo 


Texture and 


being satisfactorily decided upon, the 


dress may be. 
lines of a business garment should be so 
planned that actually as well as in 
appearance “everything has its place 
and use.’ 

The personal qualities that a success- 
ful business woman wishes to be noticed 
that 
efficiency—to 


her claims to 
suitability to 


are those confirm 
business 
present position—to capacity to meet 
opportunities or emergencies effectively. 
Lines that are in structural: harmony 
with the face and figure give the im- 
pression of physical that is 
free from the clothes.’ 
Lines that are in suggestive harmony 
with the character of the 
more important still, with the activities 
of the wearer, convey the impression 


fitness 
“tvranny of 


wearer, or 


of mental and temperamental fitness. 

Lines function primarily as shape 
definers and as space breakers. Pro- 
portions are established by lines and 
in placing them structurally to limit 
the different areas of a garment they 
should from the 
decorative This is done 
in Architechture, in Monumental Sculp- 
ture, and in Mural Decoration. In 
these arts structural and 
lines perform together, supporting and 
strengthening each other. A third de- 
mand upon them, that of adjusting 


also be considered 


viewpoint. 


decorative 
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PLATE 7. This shows the structure of a simple hat, both off and on the head. Also how it 


appears when worn absolutely straight. Other views show curved brims of various types. 


must be taken to keep the head line absolutely the size of the head, and to take the sides of the 
crown up from the two extreme points. This plate is one of the series planned by Miss Eudora 
Sellner to aid teachers of Costume Design. Consideration of the entire costume as a unit in 


Decorative Design compels attention to headwear as a very important part of dress. 
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THE FIGURE IN ACTION 
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PLATE 8. By this time we know pretty well how to draw the eight-head diagram, and where 
to fit things onto the divisions, so keeping the fundamental ideas in mind, we will forget the 
stiff, mechanical diagram, and by putting down lines to suggest direction and action, we get 
sketched figures. In the sketch of the profile head the divisions are the same as for the front 
view. This plate is a logical addition to the previous ones dealing with human proportions, 
that were contributed by Miss Eudora Sellner and that were published in recent numbers of 
this magazine. 
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themselves to a living, moving, changing 
object is peculiar to Costume alone. 
It is, therefore, to just that degree of 
added difference, impossible to for- 
mulate rules or laws to determine their 
arrangement. The same ‘sense of 
relation”? that goes into good archi- 
tecture, into fine monuments, and into 
well designed wall paintings plus a 
sensitiveness to the psychological rela- 
tions and reactions that exist between 
women and their dress should go into 
the line composition of Costume. In 
other words a highly cultivated sense 
of clothes quality is essential to create a 
costume that will satisfy the aesthetic 
as well as the practical demands of a 
particular person. 

Observation in shops and study of 
current Fashion Magazines will aid in 
determining the primary lines of a 
dress so that the Wode may not be too 
violently outraged. They will also 
provide hints for the secondary lines 
which may be safely experimented upon 
so that harmonies of lines through either 
conformity or contrasts with the figure 
may be secured. Experiments with 
materials will prove the most. satis- 
factory way of solving the problem. 
Plenty of cheap stuff that can be cut 
in numerous ways should provide a 
variety of line arrangements upon which 
aesthetic judgment may be based. 

In almost all dress, whether for home, 
business, or ceremonial wear, neck and 
collar lines seem to need the most 
careful study as they have the most 
intimate relation with the dominant 
attraction in the figure. In planning 
these lines the contour of cheek and 
chin, the length and angle of nose, the 
slant and width of eyes, the length of 
neck, the slope of shoulders, and the 


arrangement of coiffure (which can be 
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changed, when advisable to do so), 
all enter into this one problem and 
require the nicest sort of discriminating 
analysis before selections can be made. 

Walter Crane argues that “designing 
is a species of linear reasoning” and 
recalls a saying of Sir E. Burne-Jones 
that ‘‘a bad line can only be answered 
by a good one.’’ ‘This is specially true 
of Costume designing. Many lines in 
a figure that may be weak or coarse 
can only be answered by lines in the 
dress that will strengthen or refine. 
Refinement of line lies mainly in 
Simplicity. It may be also achieved 
through the suggestion of Rhythm that 
comes from skillfully directed lines 
which will be in perfect accord with the 
lines of the figure and its movements, 
or from lines carefully measured and 
disposed so as to repeat in rhythmic 
sequences. Even when dramatic char- 
acter in a gown is desired, line that is 
expressive may be obtained through 
hastening or retarding the movement 
of dominant lines—that is to say, by 
allowing uninterrupted swing to them, 
or by causing breaks in their continuity. 

Rhythm of line is an elusive virtue. 
It is as undefinable as Beauty—-and as 
desirable. Walter Crane sums up its 
elusiveness and its desirability as fol- 
In these 
** * Peauty 


is not so easy to command. It is so 


lows:——** Beauty and Character 


lies the gist of all design. 


delicate a quality, so complex in its 
elements, a question often of such nice 
balance and judgment—depending per- 
haps upon a hair’s breadth difference in 
the poise of a mass here, or the sweep of 
aline there—that we cannot weave tech- 
nical nets fine enough to catch so sensi- 
tive a butterfly. She is indeed a Psyche 
in Art, both seeking and sought, to be 


’ 


finally won only by devotion and love.’ 
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Christmas Cards as a Grade Project 


ROYAL B. FARNUM 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


HE receiving of Christmas cards 

is to me one of the most satisfying 
of my Christmas experiences. I know 
that my friends have not forgotten me, 
and into the sentiments which the cards 
express I read the character of the 
sender—so my friends grow in grace 
and beauty and friendship. 

But even more pleasant is the satis- 
faction derived from having wrought my 
own card which I send oyt in turn to 
those friends. It is a satisfaction to be 
original; it is a delight to see your ideas 
reproduced and last, but not least, it is 
a pleasure to receive the kind words of 
appreciation which invariably come 
later. 

So I have thought it wise to throw out 
some suggestions whereby the children 
can make their own Christmas greetings 
for their friends. 

A Christmas card is like a good 
book-plate. It should express the in- 
dividual who sends it, either in the 
sentiment displayed, or in the decora- 
tive symbol, or both. At the same 
time, it must portray the idea of the 
Christmastide, the Birth of the Savior, 
the season of “Glad Tidings and Joy 
on Earth.’’ And we need it this year 
as never before. Here is opportunity 
for good design, good lettering, and 
good color, and a chance to spread the 
Christmas spirit with little or no 
expense. 

The Cards or Folders. Greetings in 
the lower grades may be simple cards 
or folders, developing later into more 
ingenious types of paper construction. 


Illustration I offers a few suggestions 
ranging from a single card to a symbolic 
shape. 

Single lines of well-lettered words in 
color upon light cards or on colored 
paper will suffice in the early grades. 
Two or three lines may be used later 
where the children can accomplish more 
complicated details. 

The Christmas Sentiment. The com- 
mon Christmas sentiments may be used 
on these cards or some more personal or 
individual sayings original with the 
children. The following are typical 
examples: 


Merry Christmas 

Christmas Wishes 

Xmas Greetings 

December Twenty-five 

Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men 
To my Friend on Christmas Day 

The Season’s Joyful Greetings 
Christmas Cheer 


The sentiments should be made in 
single stroke capitals in the lower grades, 
with a lower case introduced in the 
upper grades for variety. Legibility and 
good, simple space arrangements should 
be sought. The space for the lettering 
should first be blocked out. See (a) 
illustration II. Then if two lines are 
necessary, the total area for lettering 
should be subdivided as needed. See 
(b) illustration II. Only very light 
lines should be used and should later 
be erased. Within the spaces, the letters 
should be very carefully drawn; first 
in pencil and later with brush or pen. 
See (c) and (d) illustration II. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DECORATING BY ° 


The Decoration. The best decorations 


are never elaborate. Certainly in the 
grammar grades the most simple adorn- 
ment is all that should be attempted or 
desired. A 
rendered or cut in paper and _ nicely 
Per- 


haps in addition, a border of a single 


simple symbol carefully 


arranged may be most effective. 


line, dots, or in the seventh and eighth 
grades, colored holly leaves and berries 
Illustration III il- 
lustrates a number of symbols and their 


may be planned. 


application. 
Color. 
entirely upon the paper available for this 


Color combinations depend 


use. Black with a little bright red is 
always good upon white or cream paper. 
In place of red, green may be used. 
Red and green are also good, providing 
one of these colors is dominant. It 
would be wise never to allow more than 
If the 


paper is red or green, it should be as 


three colors including the paper. 


low chromatically as possible, and the 
color used upon it should seek for con- 
trast in value rather than in chroma. 


E USE OF SIMPLE AND FAMILIAR SYMBOLS 


Thus, black or 
lightened values of hues will usually 


white or darkened or 
be effective and safe. It must always 


be remembered that strong chromas 
should be used only in small quantities 


The 


satisfactory if crayon or water color is 


and areas. cards will be most 


used. Cut paper may be used in a 
first or second grade to advantage, but 
with older children should be only a 
means to an end. 

The Class Card. An excellent stimulus 
for interesting the children in fine 
workmanship in their cards, is to an- 
nounce that plates, 2.e. line cuts, will 
be made from the best decoration and 
the best lettering, and 
enough cards will be printed in the 
school shop to supply a few for hand 
coloring, to each member of the class. 
The expense will be very small for the 
practical and esthetic training the chil- 
dren will get, and the pleasure in thus 
producing a “‘real’’ Christmas card will 
be great indeed. 


from these 
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The Windows ofthe Home: Their Possibilities 


E. ELLIS 


FLORENCE 


HE attractiveness of a house is 

determined to a large extent by 
its windows. They are the magic key, 
as it were, to the whole general appear- 
ance, both without and within, and 
more; they are responsible to as great 
a degree for the character and comfort 
of the house as any feature in its 
construction. 

Unusual windows, exceptionally well 
managed, give distinction to a building 
as almost nothing else can do; indeed, 
the design, placing and grouping of 
windows must receive careful attention 
if the house prove beautiful, cheerful, 
and comfortable; there is no other way. 

Ordinary looking, even ugly buildings 
have been made charming by windows 
enlarged and new ones cut; the liv- 
ableness of a room has been radically 
improved by the same manner of 
procedure—a transformation in many 
sases, so marked as to make the building 
or room, scarcely recognizable in its 
newly acquired loveliness. Sunnyness, 
healthfulness, convenience, pleasing ap- 
pearance, and value financially in- 
creased 200 per cent! Worth while 
is it not, bringing light, cheer, and good 
design into rooms formerly dark, de- 
pressing and ugly? 

The above has so often been demon- 
strated, that the buying of small, 
unattractive houses at moderate cost, 
and remodelling them, has become a 
fascinating, lucrative business to many 
wide-awake, alert people, who are able 
to discern possibilities for improvement 


where, to the usual individual, there 
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SATISFACTORY FRAMING FOR THE REVEALED 
LANDSCAPE.—CURTAINS UNNECESSARY. 














seems little opportunity for enhance- 
ment in any way. Even small barns, 
judiciously remodelled, have been con- 
verted into picturesque cottages. Al- 
most any degree of success is attainable 
along this line by the person of taste 
and good judgment. 
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WINDOW DRAPERIES THAT PERMIT ADJUSTMENTS TO SUIT WEATHER CONDITIONS, ALSO TO SECURE 
rHE PRIVACY NECESSARY TO EVENING TIME. FABRICS ARE WELL CHOSEN IN CONTRASTING TEXTURE 
AND COLORS 


On the other hand, too many and 
too large windows cause a glare, are 
unrestful, give an appearance of un- 
substantiality, and waste heat. 

Why have windows so high that the 
upper half is never used, shades always 
down, and thickly curtained? If lower, 
broader windows give more of a view 
and that space is not required for 
furniture, would not the conserving of 
every inch of window space for the 
admission of air, light, sunshine, and a 
beautiful view be preferable? 


Few, comparatively, have the op- 
portunity of constructing a house; 
a greater number are privileged with 
the almost as interesting problem of 
remodelling the old one; but nearly all 
can improve, by its furnishings, their 
home even though it be a rented one. 

Every house must have windows; 
they are of vital, immediate concern to 
every member of the household; the 
question is, how can they be made most 
serviceable and of the greatest aesthetic 
worth. 
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The 


exterior environment must decide size, 


location as to the sun and 
shape, placing, and grouping of win- 
dows, to a great extent, and largely 
their furnishings as well. 

Without doubt, the largest window, 
or principal group, should command the 
finest this tall 


trees, mountains, or beauteous spire, 


view. If view be of 
then high windows will bring into the 
home, to better advantage, the glory 
of sky and cloud, grandeur of mountain 
peaks, spire, and wondrous landscape. 
A horizontal better suit 
the view of river, low hills, or lake. 


window may 


Large panes of glass disclose more in 
A less 
interesting landscape, or one which has 


its entirety a magnificent scene. 


no dominating feature, is sometimes 


made small 
that 
compositions, 


How 
tures! 


very attractive by panes 


divide it into many delightful 


charming little pictures. 
marvellous are Nature’s  pic- 
They are priceless possessions 


in the home f the uni- 


masterpieces oO 


verse. 


I like the pictures best of al! 
That hang upon the sky's great wall; 
The sailing clouds that hurry by 
To make the port of Sunset Sky; 
The emerald blue that follows rain 
To welcome sunshine back again; 
The moonless blackness of the night, 
When every star’s a beacon light; 
The cold, hard grayness of the rain 
Has washed the air all clean again; 
The blush of morning when the sun 
Peeps o’er the hilltops one by one; 
The golden glory of the sky 
When day is done and says “good bye 
There’s always something new to see 
In the sky's great picture book for me 
Wilhelmina Seegmiller 


A room with such a picture is an 
inspiring place. The miracles of calm 
and changing 


sunshine, sunset, twilight, 


storm, of seasons, of 


all the won- 
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derful phenomena of nature, are there. 
Often it is to be had by just a little 
planning before the house is begun, or 
perhaps by the mere omission of un- 
shades. Have 


necessary curtains and 


you a beautiful view? If so, let nothing 
take it from you. Its worth cannot be 


measured in terms of money; it has 
soul worth, incalculable. 

If the home be in the country and the 
the 


there is no 


view on north, how fortunate! 


Now 


keep out the sun or to preserve privacy. 


need of curtains to 
Nature’s beauteous picture is admirably 
framed by the wide windowcasing alone; 
anything more would detract from its 
impressiveness. Such simplicity is un- 
usual and delightfully charming; es- 
pecially is this so if a long window seat 
is below, perhaps raised a step from the 
floor, giving the view additional prom- 
inence, the place of honor to the most 
cherished picture of the home. 

This treatment, at first glance, may 
but 
having grown accustomed to its direct- 


seem too plain, too severe; once 
ness, genuineness, and impressiveness, 
to the grand vista, abundance of light, 
air, and its feeling of freedom, the very 
thought of curtains shutting out so 
much, gives an imprisoned, smothered 
feeling, almost unendurable. 


If the furnishing and use of the room 


demands something richer,—a_ plain, 
dark valance, with straight hangings 
of the same material at the sides, 


frames the picture much as does the 
silk The 


textile may entirely hide the casing; or 


brocade a Japanese print. 


the casing may show inside, like a mat, 
to be determined by the view and the 
furnishing of the room. 
be some 
the 
outside, a Japanese bamboo curtain is 


If there must covering to 


protect from glances of those 
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WINDOW DRAPERY PERMITTING 


ENJOYMENT OF THE 


eRe 


LANDSCAPE BUT SUBDUING LIGHT WHEN 


NECESSARY 


excellent, and gives to the scene, as it 
shows through, the effect of a beautiful 
tapestry. 

Nearly everyone has at least a pleas- 
ing bit of garden to look upon, a tree, 
or flowering bush; or it can be made 
Here can 
be seen bees extracting honey from the 


interesting by window boxes. 


flowers, butterflies bright and happy, 


a bird fro, always 


something happy and beautiful. 


darting to and 


THe CuHristmMas WINDOW 

the 
bright 
Upon 
miniature trees the 
children place their offerings to the 


little 
boxes, 


In winter, evergreens in 


window mosses, and 
charming. 


Christmas 


winter berries are 


these 


birds, and the grateful chirps and sweet 
carols of joy doubly repay the givers. 


If on Christmas day the happiness 
within the home, the good cheer and 
bright lights were allowed to shine out 
upon the street encouragingly, cherrily, 
lovingly, lighting the dark pathway of 
the lonely and homeless who may be 
outside; if only the poor could catch a 
glimpse of the the 
frolics of the children in the home, it 
might make Christmas to the unfortu- 
nate a bit happier. 

So little effort, so little self-denial is 
required to share with others in this 
small measure! 


Christmas tree, 


A blessing upon those from whose 
windows light, 
floats out to others! 


cheer, and good will 
This article will be followed by one 
on the curtaining of the window which 


has not an attractive outlook. 
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FIRST PAGE OF AN ILLUMINATED CHRISTMAS FOLDER DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY PEDRO J. LEMOS 
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SECOND PAGE OF A CHRISTMAS FOLDER BY PEDRO J. LEMOS LETTERING BY BRUSH 
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Editorial Outlook 


T IS consistent with the disquiet of 

the times and the trend of modern 
thought, that those who think much 
about Art should be engaged in esti- 
mating its various relationships and in 
measuring their findings with the known 
needs of the moment. Also, it Is 
encouraging to note that the aim back 
of this widespread, even if unorganized, 
investigation is a serious and frank 
attempt to isolate the evidence we have 
concerning stimulation to art expression 
from what we know of its manifesta- 
tions—to remove the confusion that 
exists as to the wherefore and whither 
of art. The manvysidedness of the 
problem keeps it, and may keep it 
indefinitely, in the uncertain field of 
controversy. Even if the goal of unified 
thought in these matters is reached 
there will continue to be diversity in 
ideas and differences in opinions re- 
garding educative processes that will 
fully utilize every worthy stimulation, 
that will rightly direct its functioning, 
and wisely divert its energy into 
profitable activities so that every in- 
dividual may be able to contribute 
something admirable to the art of his 
country. 

Fortunately, the artists and teachers 
who are agitating these questions and 
seeking to solve them are men and 
women who are endowed with fine critical 
faculties, who have more than average 
knowledge and experience, who have 
faith in the objective of their search, 
and confidence, not only in the value 
of their labors but also in the willingness 


of the American people to accept them 
and in their ability to use them. 

Before judgments are finally pro- 
nounced and while new concepts con- 
cerning art education are being sta- 
bilized into satisfactory and usable 
form it will be wise not to allow as- 
pects of art which admit of controversy 
only to harass our spirits in the face 
of the present day tasks that demand 
doing and which seem a_= sufficient 
burden upon our ingenuity and = en- 
durance. 

The problems of safeguarding and 
encouraging native talent, of cultivating 
taste as a national attribute, of training 
wounded men as well as unaffected 
youth in craftsmanship that should 
find its perfection an art, and of de- 
Vising projects that will prepare pupils 
to do their noblest work when the time 
comes for industry to call upon their 
time and talents, are indeed numerous 
enough. 

These problems are not new, except 
those that deal with the re-education 
of soldiers, but they all seem to have 
acquired a new and special significance 
during the War, due mainly to what we 
know will happen later. To meet their 
fresh importance we shall need every 
bit of our energy as well as a_ high 
enthusiasm, or better still, entheasm, 
if we believe as most of us do, that 

It is art—the expression of the 


joy that man takes in his work, that 


has carried the torch that has lighted 
the steep pathway which marks the 


ascent of our race.” 
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DESIGNS for box covers, book holders, etc. The work of pupils at the South Side High School, 
3 Newark, N. J., where Miss Caroline Sheldon supervises the art work. Color played an important 
part in these decorations—complementary and analogous schemes dominated. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 
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We welcome not only illustrated accounts of successful lessons for this Department, especially from 


Grade Teachers, but re quests for refe rence material that will prove helpful for the Alphabeticon 


The text in this department is arranged to present the problems sequentially, beginning 


high school and continuing down through the grades 


THE FRONTISPIECE, designed by Royal 
Bailey individual 
card, shows a delicacy of style and treatment 


Farnum as an Christmas 
combined with a directness of expression that 
makes a profound and pleasing appeal during 
the season of the great Christian Festival 
Historical facts, legends, and myths that are 
connected with this particular time appro- 
priate unto themselves new meaning each year 
Time strengthens rather than weakens the 
charm of every episode that is related to the 
event which is supreme in the minds of man 
Any presentation of the familiar stories con- 
cerning it that is told in terms sufficiently 
interesting to excite attention to the inter- 
pretation for its own sake is sure to find an 


appreciative audience 


DECORATIONS that were 
book holders, box covers, and other surfaces 
that generally require decoration to make 
them interesting, page 217 
They are the work of pupils at the South Side 
High School in Newark, New Jersey. Miss 
Caroline E. Sheldon is director of the Art 
Department in this school. 
that 
design principles and the practical use of 


planned for 


are shown on 


The fine correla- 
tion exists between the teaching of 
them as displayed by the developed problems 
in Miss Sheldon’s 
aroused the interest of educators in 
cities. An exhibit of the handicrafts of the 


South Side High School was shown last year 


classes, has frequently 


other 


at Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS that are expressions 
of the sender’s conception of the day and its 
significance, possess a permanent attractiveness 
that rarely distinguishes any other kind of 
gift. 
of personal interest in the recipient, and of a 


They give evidence of individual ability, 


responsiveness to the spirit of the season that 
compels appreciation according to the quality 
of personal endeavor and achievement that 





with the 


These 
motives unite to make a fine single purpose 
back of 
and the change that has taken place in the 


the card represents in its final result 


this problem of Christmas cards, 
type of designing that has gone into them the 
last few vears is a tribute to the earnest effort 
teachers of art have made to dignify and dis- 
this 

expression. 


particular aesthetic 
The page 


opposite were developed from blocks that were 


tinguish impulse 


and cards shown on 
designed and cut by members of the Normal 
Class of the Cleveland School of Art, and by 
New 
Conn., which are under the directorship of 
Mr. Wiseltier. Color, of 


plays an important part in these designs but 


pupils of the high schools of Britain, 


Joseph course, 
has been omitted for ease in reproducing the 
light and dark pattern. In all cases the color 
provided delightful enrichment of the pattern 
The cards reproduced on page 225 are the work 
of high school pupils in Madison, Wisconsin, 
who are instructed by Miss Bernice Oehler 
They were designed and interpreted by means 
of ink line, printed and then colored by hand 
The results in terms of ideas, composition, 
and craftsmanship are suggested as standards 
of excellence by which many cards now on the 
market might be measured in order to increase 
their artistic worth. Vigor likewise charac- 
terizes the colors chosen for these cards and 
and 
tainly symbolic of the festivity that usvally 


the effects are extremely cheerful cer- 
Yuletide is suggested 
page 227. These 
wintry outdoor scenes are the work of children 
in the grade schools of Newark, N. J.. 


Miss Ora Strange is Supervisor. 


belongs to the yuletide. 
by the cards shown on 
where 
They show 
in their arrangements of spaces, value contrasts 
and colors an unusual judgment as to the 
will 
be interesting to see what these children will 


decorative value of these elements. It 


create in the way of decorative gift cards a 
find 


few years from now when their ideas 


expression in a more abstract form. 
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4 DESK CARD DESIGNED, PRINTED, AND HANDCOLORED BY STUDENTS OF POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALII 


{ DESK CARD that is well planned and 
beautifully lettered is reproduced on this page 
It was designed, printed in a large quantity, 
and hand-colored by the pupils of the Poly- 
technic High School in San Francisco unde 
the direction of Mr. John Lemos These 
cards were distributed to visitors attending 
the Annual Exhibition of the Polytechnic 
at the close of the last school vear, and because 
of thei patriotic sentiment, as well as theu 
design and craftsmanship, they were very 
much in demand 

DESIGN FOR A CHILD'S TOY that will 
appeal to the play instinct, and that will 
satisfy both the childish desires for truth as 
to facts and for a chance to speculate imagina- 
tively, has been cleverly worked out by Miss 
Florence N. Bassett, Director of Art, Erie, 
Pa The result of her endeavors to solve this 
problem during this year’s session of the 
Berkshire Summer Schoo! of Art is illustrated 
on the page opposite The toy itself is cut out 
of two separate thicknesses of wood, fitted 
together, painted and shellaced, and when 
finished provides a toy that makes a charming 
appeal to a child’s imagination to supplement 
what he knows about birds and at the same 
time supplies the moveable object that is so 
valuable in the play activities 


DECORATIVE PAINTING that is moti 
V ited by correlation between aesthetic desires 
and practical needs is well illustrated on pags 
223 Miss Lana A. Baldwin, Head of the 
Art Department at the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in Bozeman 
Montana, sends the following account of the 
purpose and processes involved in this problem 


Owing to the scarcity of aterials for handicraft on 


sunt of war conditions uur problem was to give a 


/ 


irse in Applied Design involving the use of design 
nd color and to use in this work materials which were 
hand or easily attainable To fulfill this need the 


in decorative painting was offered 


Sr il designs for candlesticks and bases for portable 
ps were prepared and these were executed in wood 
the woodworking laboratory \ sit to the local 


W oolworth’'s ul second-hand store revealed 





wealth of materi le for our purpose; tin trays 

xes, candlesti en bowls, photograph frames 
baskets, and other things, good in for but uninteresting 
n color or pattern 

Our work began with enameling We used a good 
juality of enamel, blac ind whites The white enamel 


was tinted or colored by mixing with it the ordinary 

| paint in tubes. The pieces were given two coats of 
the enamel, the first coat always being thoroughly dry 
before the application of the second \ soft brush and 


1 dustless room for drying are two important requisites 
for successful enameling 

After our pieces were quite dry, the designs were 
applied, usually freehand, although if the pattern was 
much involved, graphite transfer paper was used 


These designs were original and were drawn especially 
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WORKING DRAWING 29 13 TOY DUCK 





DESIGN FOR A CHILDS TOY 


FLORENCE N.BASSETT 








DESIGN for a duck to be cut out of pieces of wood, fitted together and painted 
Miss Florence H. Bassett, Director of Art, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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COSTUME DOLLS THE MAKING OF WHICH VITALIZES 
HIGH SCHOOL OF JOHNSTOWN, PA., WHERE MISS 
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rHE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF COSTUME IN THE 
ELEANOR FREELAND IS INSTRUCTOR IN THE ART 


DEPARTMENT 


for the object to be decorated The designs were then 


painted in oil, using turpentine with a small quantity 


of Japan dryer as a medium. Many of the trays were 


black, with gay decorations, although one of the very 


attractive ones was a bright yellow with a design in dull 
rose, gray-green, and black Little dresser sets for the 
small sister were much liked,—a five-cent pie tin, having 
a narrow vertical rim was used for the tray, and a tin 
candlestick and tin salt shaker for taleum powder, com 
pleted the set T he woode n chopping b« wis ten ine hes 
n diameter were very jolly These were painted in 
bright colors 

The work « xhibited at the close of the uarter received 
much favorable comment and the members of the class 
were besieged by would-be purch isers The joy of 
creative work and the opportunity for self expression 
had given the work a new value to the students, so there 
were very few sales 

The designs used were simple in form and well adapted 
to free brush work. Spots and dots of bright color and 
black were useful for accent All of the wood pieces 
were shellaced before applying the enamel, and those 
pieces which would be subjected to very hard usage, 
were given a coat of good v arnish when finished 

The materials used were not expensive, the finished 
product was most attractive, and best of all, the problems 
afforded good practice in individual expression through 


the medium of design and color 


COSTUME DOLLS that have a practical 
value as well as an educational reason for 
their existence are illustrated on this page. 
We are always, at all ages, fascinated by the 
charm of well designed and well dressed dolls 
When rea! research work in the history of 
costume is included in the delightful occupation 


work 


fund of 


of dressing dolls the receives added 


merit through the information and 











aesthetic stimulation it acquires and in turn 
Miss 


Freeland, Instructor in the Art Department of 


imposes upon its products Eleanor 


a., High School Is responsible 


the Johnstown, I 
for these delightful dolls and contributes the 
following 


It is almost startling in following the wake of Dame 


Fashion, to note for how many years the hoop has held 


sway From the days of Queen Elizabeth to the period 
of Empress Josephine, though its form changes somewh 

it has been in favor. Suffering a brief eclipse at the 
time of the | mpire it reappeared with Victoria nd 
weathering the throes of the Civil War in America, it 


Was not safely disposed of until the eighties of the 
nineteenth century The charming little ladies whose 
photograph is given may ippear exquisitely 


in their fascinating costumes of several different periods 


of dress, but they ire all gracefully doing their bit 
One is an 1860 lady who firmly holds back an unruly 
door Another ‘neath her bridal finery of 1830 conceals 
4 very substantial pincushion, while the several others 
from the replica of Marie Antoinette to a court lady of 
in earlier period are forming pertectly charming light 
shades for my lady's boudoir 


The pupils of the costume design class of our high 


school in this way vitalized their study of History of 
Costume while working out delightful problems in 
handicratt 

he shops cf Paris and New York have restored the 
doll to us not as mere dolls but as adorable camouflages 
for telephones, lights, door-stops, workbaskets, and the 
like And such prices as they bring! 

But our high school pupils with an old wire hat frame 
in inexpensive doll, and some bits of finery, picked up 
it home, were able to turn out most satisfactory light 
Shades or with a bag of sand, part of a doll body and 
some gay rags, a quaint little model of some royal 
favorite was made to pose patie ntly before a bedroorm 


door 
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INEXPENSIVE OBJECTS made beautiful. Work under Miss Lana A.Baldwin, Bozeman, Mont. 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS by Ellswort nent « vel ( she 1 be le 
Woodward, Director of Art, Newcomb College t t new paths because its pr eges lit 


New Orleans, La., is shown on this pag ! nly in the fields of imag nl 

In the South birds and flowers are as closely tive The portfolios istrated on page 22S 

issociated with Christmas day s the ever- show an admirable correlation with geography 
f greens are with the celebration of the festival ind with the history of the evolution® « 


STENCIL AND BLOCK MOTIFS to uss nd interesting description of the dev 


the decoratio ( (oh ! Ss enrds 


CORRELATION between the purposes Wh line Sei 


and processes « patriotic education r 
finding many new pathwavs towards the ( VI 11] . % 
desired goal of a genuins nd complete \meri- ' 
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the 


canization of oul 
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} CHRISTMAS CARDS designed by high school pupils, Madison, Wis., under Miss Bernice Oel 
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COVERS OF GEOGRAPHY PORTFOLIOS THEI 
DOUBLE CORRELATION 
PALTZ 


SAND TABLE WORK that shows excellent 


correlation between a constructive project 


ind geography is illustrated on page 23 

Chis work was done in the fourth grade class 
of Miss Upton who teaches in Hardie School 
Mass Miss Helen Sargent who 


Beverly SaVS. 


in Beverly, 
supervises the art work of 

When boys and girls are studying a country 
there is no better way for a teacher to present 
the salient facts of geography than to have 


the class construct the scene with their own 


hands. Ideas grasped in this way are never 
forgotten and the interest and enthusiasm of 
the class is increased a hundredfold.’’ The 
African village ind the Japanese garden 
required paper models of typical houses 
bridges, ind trees (rayon was used to 


show details of their construction and raffia 
Plasticine 


was used to represent thatching 
was the medium used to model animals and 
other movable objects. Postcards supplied 
irrangement as well as 


W hen 


information for the 


the form of many incidental things 
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OF WHICH FURNISHED AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ANGIE 1} BADGER OF THE STATE NORMAI NEW 
Y 


people are used to “make true 1 scene of 
this sort care must be taken to cut from post- 
ecards or illustrations figures that show right 
proportions to the rest of the plan. 
PATRIOTIC POSTERS that deal with 


city ind national movements the value of 
whi h has been accented during the wal ire 
illustrated on pages 232 and 233 These ure 


the work of children in the first 


the schools of Easton, Pa., where A. J. Blewit 
is director of art. The originals were ce 

oped in cut paper and were given to the 
merchants of the city in large quantities 


{ 


The seeds of justifiable pride in good govern 
ment that are sown by activities such as these 
n the minds and hearts of our littl peopl 
should find nourishment and care through the 
ippreciation and encouragement shown by 
our older citizens. Our little people cannot 
be trained in valuable co-operative work any 
too ear'y if the aims of true democracy ar 
to be maintained in our American plan of 


government. 
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PROJECTS OF THIS SORT ARE OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT CHRISTMAS TIME AS THE COMPLETED O 
MAKE ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 
HANGERS provide projects that have an its own without weakening either the con 
infailing interest to the young boys in the _ struction or the ornamentation of the object 


Shapes and decora- 
this 


Manual Training classes 


tion may be so varied within project 


that each example may have a distinction of 





The hangers illustrated on this page are the 
work of boys under the supervision of Mr 
Wentworth of New Haven, Connecticut 
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SAND TABLE work by fourth grade children, Beverls 
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MADE BY A THIRD GRADE CHILD 
HOOD IS THE SUPERVISOR Of 


Editorial News 


rH EDITORIAL OFFIC] f Tue PICTURE STUDY HELPS u 
ScHooL Arts MAGazine is located at 11441 exhibitions and “ Picture Studies 
Juniper Road, Cleveland, Ohio, and to this from the Elson Art Publication 
ddress should be sent all articles, books for School Street, Belmont, Mass Che 


review, and editorial communications; all of Picture Studies are intended for 





other mail such as orders for books and elementary school and with young children 
material should be sent to the Business home. A sample study will be sent free to 
Office at Worcester, Mass. Contributors School Superintendents and Drawing Teachers 


should remember this and avoid delays or to others for five cents in stamps 
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4 DESIGN FOR COLORING 


EDITORIAL NEWS Conti? 
POSTER STAMPS that are unique and 
well ire those that the Bruce 
These 


driving hom« 


patrioti 
Publishing Company recently issued 
are miniatur War Posters’ 
the message that the work of the schools is 
important in these war times. Some of the 


slogans ar The schools must make democracy 
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safe for the world Secretaries Baker and 


Daniels don’t want boys. They want men 


Kee p bovs in School ‘No boy or girl shall 
have less opportunity for education becauss 


of the war 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM of 


New York is the pioneer in a new field of 
service Recent information received about 
that Institution includes the following para- ' 
graph which we believe « lv describes 
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ligh School where Miss Alice Andrus 
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on. It was with justifiable pride that 
essy allowed us to read the letters 
Committec 
quoting from them thinking that 

these letters may incite others to ty 
endeavor when the next call comes 
The first quotatior 

F. A. Vanderlip, Chairman of th 
tes “T wish I could tell you person- 


vy much pleasure it gives me to send 





your class in the recent poster contes 
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In behalf of the National War Savings 
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inks for the splendid patriotic work 
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NEWS ( 


Industrial Education of the New York 
+ Department 
MR. RAYMOND V. LONG of the Farm- 
ville, Virginia, Normal School, has been 
ippointed Professor of Industrial Arts at the 
Bowling Green, Ohio, State Normal College 
to succeed Mr. Leon L. Winslow 
MISS ELEANOR D. TOAX, formerly 
Assistant Professor of Household Arts, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Oho, has been appointed 
Specialist in Vocational Education for Gliris, 
Division of Agricultural and Indystrial Edu- | 
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Books to Help in Teaching 


r } J ; ; ; 
The bool here eV ped are is ially re hooks ha ng one pe a aun Oo co? ere / 


: . , P ) 
achers of art and handicraft lny hao] here mentioned may be yurchased fron he Davis Pre 





f THE PATRIOTIC READER. Publishers pared as a text book for advanced classes 
: Houghton, Mifflin Co The ideals and as- art history and at the same time it prov ided 
: pirations of America are set forth in prose and authoritative, comprehensive, and in 


H n poetry within this small but comprehensive history reading for an intelligent publi 





volume ind no young student into whose Presentation of the facts concerning the el 
f hands it is placed for reading purposes, can ments of architecture and the sequenct 
il to find stimulation towards patriotism of their evolution into various and distinctive 
the noblest sort, and enthusiasm for citizenship styles is altogether admurabl Phe 
hat will reflect in thought nd deed the the writers has been “to point out the qualiti 
lendid leadership of those ho formed and in the works of any period which have 
ystered our natio1 most strongly to the creators of those rk 
The poems, essays nd quotations that ind to endeavor to emphasize what | el 
ympose the book are grouped under sucl during value he aim has 
eading The Origin of Our Country, The for readers by the lear anal 
Glory of our History, Our Greatest Leaders pretation of the building art in its relations! 
Amalgamation of Races in America, Ow to human experiences and growth that | 


Country's Ideals, Our Flag and National been achieved by the writers and the prophec 


Hymns and Songs They have been selected for American architecture implied by then 
from the writings of our greatest Presidents in their critical study of the influence 


from Washington to Wilson, of our finest conditions that wi ter into the 


; y 
poets and other literati as well as from the art of the futur he chapter headings 
vritings of diplomats, historians, and preachers the book begin with one dealing witl 
of our own country and of sympathetic foreign elements of architecture nd then includes 
peoples At this time of need for proper ill periods in architecture from the pr 
nterpretation of the truth concerning our classical to the modern with an interesting 
ims and ideals in furthering democratic introduction after the Renaissance e1 I 
nstitutions in America, this book comes as a Post Renaissance development that logically 

; precious gift to our young people who are in ushers in the numerous and various expressions 
training for citizenship Adult readers will of the art of building tl was inifested 

so enjoy its message of loyalty according to recent times in anticipation, as it were, of the 

their need for reminders or their desire for more stylized form that our future architecture 


retrospect The authors are Katherine Isabel promises to take An item of value to bot! 
Bemis, teacher of English, Franklin Junior students and general readers is the hre 
High School ind Mathilde Edith Holtz logical outline which is added to each chapter 


teacher of Modern Language, Bremer Junior with bibliographical notes and references tl 
High School, Minneapolis, assisted by Henry will guide to more extensive stud 


Lester Smith, Ph.D., Dean of the School of literature of the subject Illustration ur’ 
Kducation, Indiana University 0 post paid numerous, well chosen nd include near! 


e. 65 cer ill types of buildings that } e been produce 


\ HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE has — glossary will be found useful | 
recently been published as one of the Harper's — ge 
Fine Arts Series that is a valuable addition volume are Fiske Kimball M. Arecl Ph.D 


to this series which embodies “the latest Assistant Professor of Architecture, Universit 
results of archeology and critical study of the of Michigan ind George Harold Edge 
fine arts in themselves and in their relation Ph.D \ssistant Professor of Fin \rt 
to the of 
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FOR BEGINNERS 


By FLORENCE O. BEAN 
Assistant in Manual Arts 
Boston Public School 
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(SOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


FOR EVERY USE 
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We shall be 
glad to send 
samples and 
color charts of 
any of our 
Crayons. 
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FOR EdUCaTioNaL COLOR WORK 
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Ly TRADE od 
(CF MARK L 

Will supply the full rich 
color so necessary in pos- 


ter work. Excellent for 
sketching and design. 


We furnish Cray- 
ons for every sub- 
ject, in various 
packings and as- 
sortments. 


Wax Crayon, Pastel Crayon, 
Pressed Crayon, Dustless 
Crayon, Lecturers’ Crayon, 


Colored Chalk. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
NEW YORK 
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Good Zoo Drawing Cards 


Many Characteristic Poses of Birds and Animals 


By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


PLELNDID ANIMAL STUDIES which appeared in Tue ScuooLt Arts MAGAZINE, 
printed in loose leaf form on good strong eard, size 7x10 inches. with te xt em 


phasizing the principal identification marks and peculiar features of each animal 


These ecards are designed to ald in illustrating child-lore and fairy stories such as 
the Ugly Duckling, Chicken Little, Puss-in-Boots, Mother Hubbard, Red Riding-Hood 


The White Dove, Brer Rabbit, and Goldilocks. i 





Set One Set Two Set Three 
Card 1 CHICKENS Card 1 FOXES Card 1 EAGLES 
Card 2 HENS Card 2 OPOSSUMS Card 2 PARROTS 
Card 3 DUCKLINGS Card COONS Card 3 TURTLES 
Card 4 WOLVES Card 4 SPARROWS Card 4 TOADS 
Card 5 MICI Card 5 ROOSTERS Card 5 GOATS 
Card 6 CATS Card 6 DUCKS Card 6 PIGS 
Card 7 SQUIRRELS Card GRASSHOPPERS Card 7 CANARIES 
Card 8&8 DOGS Card 8 LIONS Card 8&8 OWLS 
Card 9 PIGEONS Card 9 LAMBS Card 9 TURKEYS 
Card 10 RABBITS Card 10 MONKEYS Card 10 ROOSTERS 
( OMPLETE SET, 10 subjects, - = - - - - o - - 95 Cents 
SPECIAL PACKET, 30 eards of any one subject 5 a - 75 Cents 
ASSORTED PACKET, your own selection, per card, - - 2!4 Cents 


Order by Number. No order accepted for less than 25 Cents 
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